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ADVIERTISEMENT. 



The greater part of these Remarks were 
committed to paper immediately after the 
Meeting at Freemasons' Hall ; but, from 
want of leisure to revise them, their appear- 
ance has been deferred till some of them 
(perhaps more than the author is aware of) 
have been anticipated by the proceedings of 
the Committee. It is conceived, however, 
that the view, here taken of the subject, will 
be more connected and intelligible, if the 
passages, referring to such topics, as may 
have been already discussed and decided, be 
still suffered to occupy their original places. 
If the writer had imagined, that his name 
could have added any weight to his obser- 
vations, it would not have failed to appear. 
He trusts, therefore, that he will not be 
suspected of any oth^ motive, in withhold- 
ing it, than that of shrinking from the ap- 
pearance of presumption. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It has ever been maintained^ in theory, that the best 
way to suppress crime would be — to prevent it, by 
instituting such modes of Education for all ranks 
of citizens, as should tend to implant virtuous prin- 
ciples, and to create an abhorrence of vice. But 
we do not find that any nation has ever reduced this 
theory to practice. Education — in our own coun- 
try at least — ^has, in a very slight degree, been the 
subject of legal enactment : and the law, satisfied 
with a fruitless endeavour to repress actual offences 
by specific penalties, has left all parents at full 
liberty to bring up their children as well, or as ill, 
as their own habits or discretion may prompt. 
. The instruction of youth, indeed, though not en- 
forced, has been encouraged amongst us ^ For the 
improvement of the higher ranks of society, we have 
possessed, for many centuries, two illustrious Uni- 
versities : and, within the last half-century, we have 
had our Sunday and National Schools, designed to 
recommend the elements of knowledge to the infe- 
rior classes, by dispensing them gratuitously. 

^ Not, however, so much by the State as by private muni- 
ficence. 




It has recently been observed, however, that 
exists an order of men (and that, not only numerouSj 
but of great importance to the community) for 
whose Hterary or scientific exigences no adequate 
provision has hitherto been made. This order needs 
not to be more particularly described, than as occu- 
pying a middle station between the highest and the 
lowest : and it is well known, that, notwithstanding 
the great and various advantages held out by Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, many persons of this descrip- 
tion are deterred from sending their sons to either 
of those Universities by prudential considerations. 
It was, therefore, conceived, that no small benefit 
might be conferred upon society, by supplying the 
youth of this intermediate class with the means of 
acquiring knowledge at a cheaper rate. Such, I 
beheve, is the object of an Institution lately set on 
foot ; but with this remarkable feature : — that its 
doors are open without distinction to every form of 
religion professed in that vast metropolis, wherein 
its residence is fixed ; and, consequently, that it has 
made the study of religion — the natural and essen- 
tial basis of every rational system of education — 
purely casual and optional'. A measure of so 
questionable a character has naturally attracted the 
most solicitous attention. With danger to the ge- 
neral interests of Christianity, or particularly to 
those of the Established Church, it might, or might 

' This defect, indeed, maj be said to be inherent in the very 
nature of the Institution : for, amidst such various professic 
of faith, on what creed could any public lecture be founded? 
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not, be pregnant : but even to await the decision of 
time, would have been practically the same thing as 
to take the negative for granted. It appeared pru- 
dent, if not necessary, to adopt some cautionary 
steps ; — to set up some further outwork for the se- 
curity of the Establishment. It was, therefore, de- 
termined to try how far the liberality of its friends 
could be excited towards the foundation (also within 
the precincts of the metropolis) of an Academical 
Institution, of which religious instruction, on a 
system conformable to the doctrines and discipline 
of the Established Church, should be the leading 
and characteristic principle. How nobly many dis- 
tinguished individuals have come forward to support 
iand patronize this design, it is superfluous to point 
out A sincere wish to see it advancing, with a 
steady and uniform pace, towards the attainment 
of its object, has suggested the Remarks now offered 
to its friends and supporters : not without a hope^ 
that the cause may, in some degree^ be the better 
served, by giving them this public and accessible 
form. 
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REMARKS, 



It appears that the Meeting of Saturday, the 21at 
of June, at Freemasons' Hall, unanimously agreed 
to the establishment, as soon as adequate funds 
should have been raised, of an Institution, to be 
called King's College, London, in which the de- 
partment of religious instruction should be eon- 
ducted exclusively upon the principles of the united 
Church of England and Ireland ; and that a provi- 
sional Committee was appointed to arrange the de- 
tail of the plan, and to consider, what further steps 
might be necessary for carrying it into execution. 
It is also understood, that the members of that 
Committee have shewn a laudable desire to receive, 
from whatever quarter, such hints and suggestions, 
as may tend to throw light upon the subject of their 
deliberations. • Such, at least, is the supposition, 
on which the following observations are submitted 
to their notice. 

No single consideration can be of such vital im- 
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portance to the cause, as the general principle, that 
the prospect of the undertnlving should, as far as 
possible, be correctly estimated : — that neither its 
friends and supporters may be without a just ap- 
prehension of the impediments, with which they 
may have to contend ; nor indifferent persons en- 
tertain unfounded prejudices against either the ex- 
pedience, or the practictthitity of the design. On 
one point, it is of pecuhar importance that the 
puhlic judgment should not be misled. The views 
and spirit of this College are purely and strictly 
defensive. There was reason to apprehend, that 
many parents, themselves conscientious members of 
the Church of England, and wishing to breed up 
their children also in its communion, might never- 
theless be tempted to send them for improvement 
in literature and science, where they would he liable 
to form intimacies with young persons of very dif- 
ferent religious principles, or, possibly of none. It 
was, therefore, deemed highly necessary to provide 
some equally accessible and economical opportunity 
of obtaining knowledge, where their sons might not 
only be taught, as the prime object of instruction, 
what is most essential to their eternal as well as 
temporal welfare ; but associate chiefly with those 
of their own communion, and be instructed in the 
doctrines and discipline of their own Church. 

The patrons and promoters of this design, how- 
ever justly confident of success, will not be blind 
to the mortifying consequences of even a partial 
failure : and, hence, their anxiety will be redoubled. 
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that no needful step may be omitted, — no 
neglected, to render the advantageSj of which it is 
thought capable, decisive and permanent. It has 
often been found, that undertakings, in which, 
prima facie, no source or probability of obstacle 
had been discovered, have assumed a different 
aspect, when they came to be examined in detail ; 
and we must be prepared to expect, that, in the 
progress of the present business, difficulties will 
arise, which could not originally have been foreseen. 

A sincere and firm friend of the Institution can- 
not be apprehensive, that this prediction oi possible 
difficulties should be construed into a wish to create 
them, or to damp any just hopes of its prosperity. 
He has no other object, than to discourage that 
oversanguine expectation of facility, which naturally 
sinks under the first serious obstacle ; and to excite 
that spirit of patience and perseverance, by which 
alone actual impediments can be surmounted : nor 
can he doubt, that the warmest advocates of the in- 
tended establishment are as well aware as himself, 
that the extent of its advantages must be limited 
by the quantum of time, exertion, and pecuniary 
means, that can be applied to complete it : thougli 
perhaps, with respect to this last particular, all may 
not be equally aware of the amount that will be 
found necessary. 

But, however promising may be the aspect of 
the business, in so far as liberality, activity, and 
zeal, can contribute to'its success; it must never 
be forgotten, nor kept out of sight, that not only 
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the practicability, but the very tendency of the 
measure will mainly depend upon the degree of 
caution and deliberation, that may be employed in 
digesting the system of discipline and tuition. 

The remote consequences of new and untried 
measures (especially of such as are directed to pro- 
duce some change in the state and habits of society) 
are so far from being easily foreseen, that many 
years generally elapse, before they are completely 
developed. The experiment, for instance, of 
extending the rudiments of learning to the lowest 
of the people, has now been long in operation : 
but the extent, and even the quality, of its influ- 
ence, both moral and political, remains to this hour 
a problem of no easy solution. The impelling force 
of this stupendous engine was easily set in motion: 
the regulating power is neither so readily nor so 
certainly applied. Were it universally made the 
prime object, in educating the children of the poor, 
to instil into their minds the principles of Christian 
faith and morality ; and would visitors and inspec- 
tors diligently and steadily enforce this principle; 
there could be no doubt of a happy result : but 
whether this practice generally pervades the system, 
may reasonably be questioned. For the existence, 
however, of such a system, the members of our 
Church are not answerable. They found it in ac- 
tion; they saw, with just alarm, what anight be its 
effects; and they proceeded, without delay, to pro- 
vide such guards and remedies, as were left in their 
power. 
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Nearly in a similar predicament have they h<JW 
found themselves, with respect to the establishment 
of a University in London '. They could not but 
feel, that, the more extensively science and litera- 
ture are dilFused, the more essential it is, that a 
disposition to make a proper use of tliem should be 
generated and encouraged at the same time : and 
it is earnestly to be hoped, that this conviction 
will be steadily acted upon, not only by the consti- 
tuent Committee, but by all successive governors 
and directors of the College, and by all, who shall 
be employed in the detail of its operations, as long 
as the establishment shall exist. 

With this view, provision will, no doubt, be 
made, in terms the most unequivocal, and by forms 
the least open to evasion, that the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity, as held and taught in our 
Church, shall throughout and for ever be re- 
garded as the primary and especial object of in- 
struction at King's College : so that, at certain 
periods, satisfactory proofs of sufficiency in that most 
essential branch of study may be required and pro- 
duced. 

With respect, indeed, to the general conduct and 



' The important question — whelher a cromded vtetropotii is 
a proper liluation for academical studies — might, in itself, have 
been full of doubt and perplexity ; but, in that particular, the 
Commitlee had no clioice. It had been decided for tliem by 
others. It was for the youth of the metropolis, that solicitude 
had been excited : it was, therefore, essential, that the boon to 
be offered to them should be placed within their reach. 
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discipline of the College, I feel confident that it will 
not be thought sufficient to have appointed such 
persons as miiy, upon good grounds, have been 
deemed most proper for the offices of professors, 
tutors, &c.; and to leave it entirely to their discretion, 
to make such arrangements as they may think best. 
The modes, times, and measures of instruction in 
each department, must, in some degree, be fixed 
and understood. From the want of such regula- 
tions much inconvenience might result; and indeed 
a well-disposed tutor would rejoice, for his own 
sake, to see them adopted. It would at once faci- 
litate his labour, and lessen his responsibility. On 
the other hand let us suppose (for this is a possible 
case, after all the caution that can be used) some 
tutor obviously neglecting or perverting his profes- 
sional duties; giving short attendance; affording 
no explanatory aid to his pupils ; or, simply, intro- 
ducing methods of his own, of very doubtful efficacy. 
Let us also suppose him admonished in vain by the 
Principal. Upon complaint to the Council, or to 
the Governors, they might find it no small source of 
perplexity (in the absence of any regulations, to 
which he ought to have conformed,) to make up 
their minds, upon the spur of the occasion, so as 
not only to point out how far his conduct had been 
erroneous or defective, but what it should have 
been, and must be in future. But let the general 
outline of a system of lecturing, and of the duty 
of a tutor, have been previously laid down ; — the 
rulers of the College will have a standard, to which 
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they can ftppeal ; and the path of their proceedings 
will be at once safe and easy. Hence, however, 
strong motives may be deduced, for extreme care 
and deliberation in framing that system ; otherwise 
it might turn out that the supposed standard was 
itself imperfect, and that the alleged departure from 
it was, in fact, an improvement. 

Amongst the various circumstances, which may 
conduce to embarrass or retard the progress of the 
Committee, a few shall now be briefly specified. 

And first : to judge from report, and indeed from 
one of the resolutions passed at the Meeting, it does 
not appear that the sum, necessary to erect an edi- 
fice worthy of the cause and of its patrons, and to 
provide funds for salaries, repairs, &c. has been 
taken at so high an estimate, as might be advisable. 
Instead of beginning to build as soon as 100,000/. 
can be raised, it would perhaps be prudent to wait 
till that sum should he doubled. It has been wisely 
thrown out, however, (and will, I trust, be insisted 
upon in the instructions given to architects) that the 
plan of budding must be such as to admit of en- 
largement from time to time, without giving occa- 
sion either to inconvenience or deformity. The 
same consideration obviously affects the choice of a 
site, and the extent of ground to be purchased. 

2. To obtain a site, absolutely unexceptionable, 
on reasonable (or indeed on any) terms, will be next 
to impossible. On the one hand, an open and airy 
spot seems indispensable : on the other, whatever 
situation is commodious for one extremity of the 
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town, will be inconvenient for another. As the 
decision of this question is of the first importance, 
(the more so, because, when once acted upon, it 
cannot be revised) it demands all possible care and 
consideration. 

3. In fixing the salaries of the Principal ', and 
the several professors, tutors, &c. economy will re- 
quire that (at the outset, at least) the lowest stipends 
should be proposed that will command talent and 
respectability. As to the tutors, it may be hoped, 
that in course of time, they will be in great measure 
supported by the pay of their pupils ; but this ad- 
vantage cannot be expected at the commencement. 

4. In the choice of persons, the first evils to be 
guarded against are those which may arise from in- 
fluence or patronage. It is with sincere reluctance 
that the subscriber, who offers these Remarks, ven- 
tures to suppose such an error possible, either in the 
original or any future governors of the College : 
but he has so often seen vacant offices (sometimes 
in the higher, and very generally in the lower, de- 
partments of life) regarded as an opportunity of 
exercising friendship or charity, rather than selec- 
tion on the ground of fitness, that he cannot refrain 
from entering thus early, and before any personal 
allusion can be suspected, his protest against it. 
On the other hand, he hopes that the appointment 



' May not a hope be indulged, that some sinecure benefice 
(as a prebendal stall of moderate value) may, in the first in- 
stance, be annexed to the appointment of the Principal ? 
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to offices in the College will never be settled by the 
votes of subscribers and donors at large, or even 
to a certain amount. A power of such importance 
to the well-being of the Institution will be moat 
safely entrusted to the Council ; and even with 
them, it may be a question, whether it will best be 
exercised by open vote, or by ballot. 

The next source of danger to be apprehended is 
the prepossession, so generally prevalent, in favour 
of mere talent and acquirements, in exclusion of pa- 
tience, diligence, and (which, perhaps, is the prime 
qualification of all) the power and love of commu- 
nicating knowledge. 

On this account, untried young men, whatever 
genius or learning they may have displayed, cannot 
safely be preferred as tutors, either in the higher or 
lower' department of the College. It has been 
often and justly remarked, that, in general, no de- 
scription of young men are so averse to the office 
of teacliing, as those who have given early proofs of 
superior abilities. Tried merit and successful ex- 
perience will here be the candidate's best recom- 
mendation. It is not, however, very long experi- 
ence that needs to be required : nor is the objection 
to youth, but merely, to untried youth. But, if 
most men of acknowledged merit, who have stood 
the test of experience, happen to be already pos- 
sessed of respectable situations and emoluments (as 



' Least, probably, in the lower, of which tho dnidgery will 
ist easily du^giist tliem. 
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is generally the case) how are they, ivithout the 
promise of ample salaries, to be tempted into the 
service of the College ? This is a serious difficulty 
to an infant establishment, the extent of whose 
iunds cannot yet be ascertained. 

Supposing, however, proper persons engaged, at 
such salaries, as the funds can afford ; the next 
question will be : — what shall be the system of 
TUITION, and the mode of lecturing, in this College 1 
A few hints may perhaps be excused upon this im- 
portant part of the subject. 1. Neither any one of 
our public schools, for the lower department ; nor 
either of our Universities, for the higher, (nor yet, 
it is beheved, any foreign University) will furnish a 
model to be exclusivehj followed. The best fea- 
tures of all must be combined ; with some, perhaps, 
which none of them have hitherto exhibited. But, 
in forming a plan for the conduct of the studies at 
King's College, regard must be liad, not only to 
the merits or defects of the methods pursued in 
other Universities or Colleges ; but especially to 
those particulars, wherein this College must neces- 
sarily differ from any other. In some points, per- 
haps, the system of Trinity College, Dublin ', may 
be consulted with advantage. 

2. If it should be proposed to institute prizes, 
or other academical honours, (which may be the 
more necessary, so long as the College has not the 

' Ttinily CoDege, like our intended King's College, Is situated 
in a metropoliB, and admits non-resident students. 
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lower of conferring degrees) it may be well to con- 
liider, whether the exercises to be performed, and 
1 the questions proposed for solution, should, in gene- 
1 ral, be of so high an order, as those, which, of late 
years, have characterized the examinations at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. The most compact yet com- 
prehensive abridgment of a portion of history ; the 
most correct and elegant version, in English verse 
or prose, of a passage from the best Greek or Latin 
authors, selected rather for its utility or beauty, 
than for its difficulty ; the best and most logical 
specimen of reasoning upon subjects rather familiar 
than profound ; the clearest and neatest solution of 
a geometrical or algebraical question, within the 
compass of any moderate proficient in mathematics; 
may be the kind of efforts, wliich it will be most 
prudent to encourage : for, as prize subjects, given 
out upon this principle, cannot fail to invite a 
far greater number of competitors, than those, 
which none but adepts can either propound or en- 
counter ; so must they, of course, bring forward a 
greater aggregate of emulation, industry, and im- 
provement. // seems indeed, on every account, 
to he much less our object to foster genius, than 
to make the best of common sense. If it should be 
thought more conducive to the credit of the Col- 
lege, that some prizes should be offered, and some 
subjects proposed, with an express view to elicit i 

talents, and to stimulate exertions, which, other- 
wise, might have no field for display ; still, this will 
be no reason why the greater part should not be [ 

. adjusted by a lower standard. 
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3. It appears advisable, that the system of w 
itruction, even in the upper departuientj should 
comprise lessons and exercises, as well as leeturet, 
properly so called. At the proposed ag:e of admis- 
BJon (fourteen or fifteen) few will be found suffi- 
ciently advanced, either in knowledge or steadiness, 
to derive much improvement from lectures ; which 
generally suppose both considerable proficiency, and 
close attention, in the audience. It will, however, 
be provided, no doubt, that every student attend- 
ing lectures shall be compelled to take notes : and 
this regulation may form an article in the general 
system, laid down for every lecturer's guidance. 



On the subject of discipline, a few words may 
SuiHce. From the peculiar circumstances and local 
situation of the College, the most systematic ar- 
rangement, and the strictest vigilance in enforcing 
it, will obviously be requisite, with respect as well 
to the resident students, as to those who attend 
daily from their own homes. Some distinct rules 
will be found necessary for each description ; many 
of which probably (especially in relation to the out- 
students) must rather be dictated by time and expe- 
rience, than by previous consideration. Punctual 
attendance must, of course, be indispensable during 
health : and indisposition must be proved by certi- 
ficates. Nothing would ultimately be more fatal 
to the prosperity of the College, than the appear- 
ance of inviting members, and making it agreeable 
to them, by laxity and indulgence. 

The difficulty of maintaining order may perhaps 
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V%e lessened, by limiting the number of resident stu- 
B dents ; but we must remember, that discipline may 
be endangered by those who reside with their pa- 
rents ; as is said to be experienced in some foreign 
universities. 

It may be presumed, that in this College, no 
academical distinction of dress will be required, at 
least from the out-students. The advantages of a 
peculiar dress would be more than counterbalanced 
by its inconveniences ; particularly the difficulty of 
enforcing such a regulation. 




As the junior department (supposing it finally 
decided, that such a department shall exist) cannot 
be any thing more or less than a school; it will 
remain to be considered, what liind or degree of 
connection shall subsist between this and the upper 
division, or, the College, properly so called. It 
may appear to some friends of the Institution, that, 
after a certain time, the School should be the usual, 
or even, the only door of admission to the College ; 
whilst others, with more reason, may be of opinion, 
that applicants from other quarters, of a proper 
age, may always be admissible as Candidates : 
their admission as members of the College, depend- 
ing, of course, upon a form of examination to be 
appointed for that purpose'. 

' A competent knowledge of Latin and Aritlimetic ; some 
acquaintance with Greek and Mathoioatics ; and, above all, a 
general knowledge of the fundameittal principles of Christianity, 
seeni to be essential and indispensable ^uaUficatioita for ad- 
miBsion. 
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Before these Remarks are closed, it maybe proper 1 
to add a few words upon certain topics of general 1 
concern to the interests of the College, 

As it professes to " pursue an enlarged and 
liberal course of education," the class of young 
persons, contemplated as most likely to take the 
benefit of it, must be chiefly such as are designed 
either for the liberal professions, or for the upper 
yvaWisoi trade (xaA commerce. 1st. It may certainly 
be a great convenience to those, who have the bar 
in view, to carry on their general and classical 
studies, to a certain age, in this College '. Hitherto, 
it has been customary with the friends of young 
men, destined for the higher branches of the ]egal 
profession, (if they decline sending them to Oxford 
or Cambridge) to transfer them directly frora 
school to the desk of some eminent solicitor; 
whence, when their articles are expired, or, per- 
haps, something earlier, they are entered at one 
of the Inns of Court, and pursue their professional 
studies under a barrister or special pleader. By 
this course, they relinquish the search of literary 
and scientific attainments, at a period by far too 
early; and few of them ever find time to resume it. 
For this evil. King's College will present a certain 
and not expensive remedy. — But, 2dly. it is not so 
apparent, how this establishment can meet the 

' There seems to be no ground of hope, that articled clerks 
to solii^itors or conveyancers should ever find it possible, either 
during their clcrkttliip, or atler its expiration, to engage in any 
otlier plan of improvement, than what the practice of their pro- 
Tc^sioQ may aftord. 
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(Hews of students in medicine. It would be well, 
indeed, if the apprentices of Surgeons and Apothe- 
taries could obtain permission from their masters, 
) devote some portion of every day, or of certain 
Fdays in the week, to such of the College-lectures, 
as may be best adapted to their particular exi- 
gencies : but this, it may be feared, will seldom 
occur. The College, no doubt, would extend much 
indulgence with respect to the quantum of attend- 
ance, to young persons thus limited in their com- 
mand of time. 

As to those who propose to practise as Physi- 
cians, they may certainly prosecute their studies in 
this College (like those who are intended for the 
bar) up to a certain age, (suppose eighteen or 
nineteen, at the latest) but they must, then, be- 
come members of some university, where they can 
proceed to a degree in medicine. If, then, the 
College aims to attract medical students, it must 
not only provide opportunities of acquiring medical 
science, equal to those which other universities 
afford, but must, if possible, obtain the privilege 
of coTiferring degrees: and, if enabled to grant 
them in one faculty, it must of course be allowed 
to grant them in every other. 

Should ever this question come to be agitated, it 
might be contended, on the one side, that it would 
be a serious hardship to a graduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge, if, after having kept his terms for four 
years, at an expense of 200/, a year, he should see 
others placed upon a level with himj who had not 
incurred, perhaps, one half of that expense. It 
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miglit also be apprehended, that, if the power of 
granting degrees should be vested in any new in- 
stitution, this might be regarded as an encroach- 
ment upon the rights of our venerable Universities; 
by which, from time immemorial, this power has 
been exclusively exercised. And, further, there 
would not be wanting persons, who would insist, 
that, if Kino's College should enjoy this privilege, 
the London University might prefer an equal 
claim to it. To all this it might be replied, on the 
other side, that the expense incurred to obtain a 
degree at Oxford or Cambridge would still be op- 
tional ; and that the degree might probably be con- 
sidered to have a superior value, in proportion to 
the expense by which it had been obtained : — that 
almost every metropolis in Europe, except London, 
has its regular University, with the right of bestow- 
ing degrees and academical honours of every kind: 
and, that both our Universities will continue to 
hold out such advantages and prospects to their 
members, as no College or University in London 
can ever pretend to rival. With respect to any 
supposed claim of the London University to be put 
upon an equal footing — it might be answered, that 
a privilege of this nature may surely be granted to 
a learned body closely connected with the estab- 
lished Church, without extending it to another, 
which might admit sectaries of all descriptions to 
degrees in divinity. 

3dly. It will be concluded, and not without some 
reason, that this College can do nothing more for 
young men designed for the ministrtj, than lay the 
2 



foundation of their theological studies ; unless, be^ 

f sides the power of conferring degrees, it had also 

an assurance, that testimonials, granted by this 

f College, would he accepted by the Bishops. This 

I involves a question, which, no doubt, the Bishops 

themselves will be prepared to decide, if ever it 

Bhould come before them. In the mean time, it 

may not be unadvisable to form some conjecture 

upon the subject, by considering what may be said 

for or against it. 

In the first place, it is plain, that, before the 
College can expect its testimonials to be admitted 
by any Bishop in favour of candidates for Holy 
Orders, it must be able to confer the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. But, supposing that step gained, 
it may still be said, that the door, which our two 
ancient Universities already open to Holy Orders, 
■will appear sufiiciently wide, to those who reflect, 
that there are always more persons in Ordeis than 
the Church can maintain. On the other hand, it 
maybe argued, that admission to the sacred office de-r 
pends altogether upon the discretion of the Bishops ; 
and that, in the exercise of that discretion, they, 
almost universally, require a nomination to a curacy, 
as one of the previous quahfications : and, there- 
fore, (however numerous might be the academical 
establishments, from which testimonials might be 
issued and accepted) that the number of persons to 
be ordained would still be limited by the same cir- 
cumstances and considerations, as at present. 
These observations might easily be extended to 
, other particulars ; tending partly to lay before the 



public the probable utility of this Institution ; and 
partly to shew, on what cautions and provisions 
the degree of that utility may depend : but they 
have already proceeded to a length little foreseen 
at their commencement, and must now be brought 
to a close. 

The Provisional Committee will not fail to per- 
ceive, how highly desirable it is, that the College 
should set out on such a course as may require the 
least possible revision or amendment. To super- 
sede all necessity of change or improvement, must, 
indeed, be regarded as impracticable ; but they will 
feel the advantage, as well as the difficulties, of 
occupying new and unbroken ground : and, how- 
ever widely they may find it necessary to depart 
from any preceding or existing system of academi- 
cal discipline or instruction, they will stand justified 
by the diflFerence of times, circumstances, and situ- 
ation. Indeed, every step of their proceedings, 
hitherto, indicates that they are truly anxious to 
afford all such facihties, and adopt all such regula- 
tions, as, while they obviously tend to form valuable 
members of society in that class of young persons, 
for whom the College is chiefly designed, must, at 
the same time, render it impossible for those, who 
are interested in the welfare of the rising genera- 
tion, to shut their eyes against the advantages which 
it sets before them. 
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